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Politics of Europe. 


The Shipping Report of yesterday announces three Arrivals, 
the Evpeavour from Mocha, the Painippa from Rangoon, and 
the Pattas, from the Mauritius toacbing at Madras; the parti- 
culars of which will be found with the other details of Shipping 
Intelligence. 


Our Asiatic sheet of to-day contains another communication 
from our Correspondent in Himalaya, which will be found to con- 
tain much important information generally interesting we trust to 
all, but specially to scientific readers. While Travellers are 
employed in collecting the facts curious or useful, that come with- 
in their extended sphere of observation, we trust all who feel in- 
terested in enlarging the bounds of human knowledge, will be 
pleased with the opportunity thus afforded of comparing the cir- 
cumstances now brought forward with former discoveries. The re- 
ports of former Travellers may thus be confirmed or corrected, 
and # more accurate knowledge obtained of the features of Na- 
ture in these regions and the character of their inhabitants. 

In our second Sheet is a continuance of the examination 
before the Committee of the House of Lords, respecting the 
trade with this country and China. The evidence of John Glad- 
stone, Esq. which we have given to-day, strongly confirms the 
Opinions we have already advanced on this subject. It would 
be an insult to the understanding of our Readers to suppose 
that the objections started against removing the restrictions’ at 
prescat imposed on British Shipping only, can carry with them 
any weight afte: the facts that have been adduced before the 
Committee. 

Thatthe sudden introduction of new rivals might prove in- 
jurious to the interests of those already engaged in the Trade 
there can be ne doubt: but what safficient reason can be ad- 
vanced why British Subjects should be excluded from this pro- 
mising branch of Commerce in order to make a_ present of 
it’s profits to foreigners ? If it were possible to conceive that 
any nation should be guilty of such an absurdity in politics, 
England is not now in a situation to display such unheard 
of generosity and self devial. As a consolation for our Com- 
mercial and Agricultural distress we have been often reminded 
that America and the rest of the world experienced the same 
difficulties. Compassion fer the difficulties of the Americans 
will not surely make us forget our own sufferings, and magnani- 
mously allow them privileges we deny ourselves in the carrying 
trade between Europe and America and the countries to the East 
of the Cape. We cannot contemplate such an anomaly in legis- 
Jation as a great commercial country on the verge of national 
bankruptcy, voluntarily sacrificing its own interests to a rival 
state, without any better reason than, eventually, at best, a 
doubtful and temporary advantage to only a small portion of its 
o wn subjects, 


It is evident from similar instances that the immediate ef- 
fect of removing the restrictions on the direct trade to China, will 
probably be to glut the market. Considerable loss may be there- 
by occasioned to rash speculators ; but so far from being injurious 
to the trade it will be ultimately advantageous. The Chinese, or 
other nations unaccustomed to British goods will be induced in 
such a conjuncture, to purchase them on account of their excessive 
cheapness. The intrinsic value of the goods once known, and the 
prejudices against them renioved, they will be bought at a price 
proportionate to theis real value though it should be higher than 
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they sold for at their first introduction. The opponents of the 


: Free Trade have advanced the extraordinary position that the 


cheapness of British manufactures will not increase the market 
for them in China ; and again they say that they do not anticipate 
a greater Sale of Tea in Europe on account of the cheapness of that 
article. As such opinions are quite contrary to experience 
they can be regarded as nothing better than the sugges- 
tions of inveterate prejudice against free intercourse. The 
prejudices of the Natives of fadia, which were perhaps more bigh- 
ly coloured than they deserved, have been found to give way to 
their interest ; and in spite of the confident predictions of per- 
sons alarmed for their own inferests, the jealousy of the Chinese 
will we hope not be proof against the same powerful principle. 
The distressed state of England, at all events, demands that an 
experiment should be made. 

London, May 16, 1821.—By yesterday’s mail advices, were 
received from the Morea, down to the middle of April. They 
are of an afflicting nature to the cause of the Greek insurrection. 
The Tarks had received a considerable reinforcement of troops 
at Patras, and had completely sabdued the Greeks in that place. 
The Archbishop and a number of his followers had fled to the 
mountains—and several thousands, men, women and children, 
had found means to escape by sea, and hadarrived at Zante in 
the most destitute state, having fled with nothing but the clothes 
they wore.—Their houses were plundered by the Turks, and all 
who fell into their hands were massacred in the most barbarous 
way.—Every thing was quiet in the L[onian and other Islands, 


London, May 17.--Tue Courter considers that while certain 
persons have been impediug public busiaess, Ministers bave been 
at work oneconomy. Where is it to be found! Not in the extrava- 
gant Estimates now discussing, or in those voted, but in the brain 
of the writer of the paragraph, who has not (old us that when 
1,500,0001. shall be voted, for different services, less than Jast 
year, that still little will be left for the Sinking Fund, if the Re- 
venue continues to decline as it has done from the 5th of January. 
By the public Return it appears that the Revenue of Great Bri- 
rain fell short, between the Sthof January and Sth of April, 
242,6131., as compared with the same period last year, and we 
apprehend that since the Sth of April it has fallen off between two 
and three handred thousand pounds in addition, making a dimi- 
nation of full 500,0001. in the first five months of this year. Under 
these circumstances what are we to expect by the end of the year, 
with the additional prospect of little or no income arising from 
landed property ? 

Is the Report of the Agricultural Committee to raise our Re- 
venue or brighten oar prospects? It is to recommend (what seems 
to have many advocates in and out of Parliament) a reduction of 
interest to the Fundholder in order to relieve the landed Proprie- 
tor? Will it recommend repeal of taxation? Will it recom- 
mend legislative measures to reduce Poor Rates? Will it re- 
commend economy? Or will it leave all to time and chance? The 
latter remedies we would rather expect. If so, then we may 
anticipate louder and louder cries against the stockholder— 
reduce his interest 1/. per cent, that will give immediate re- 
lief, and enable you to repeal eight millions of taxes,—But 
we shall not hear a word from the Country Gentlemen about 
reducing the extravagant expenditure of public money, We re- 
gret that such opinions gain ground, and we hope they will be 
firmly combatted ; but gain ground they do, and if not checked ig 
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time must produce ruin to the State, for nothing will bring it on 
so soon as a breach of public faith with the National Creditor 
We lamennt the great probable decrease of the Revenue, the 
evil of which can alone be met by public economy, that is so 
constantly pressed on Ministers by the country at large, and by 
those designated by Tue Courter as “ impeding public business 
and occupying the public time with a succession of frivolous and 
vexatious objections to the expenditure,” 


Hydrophobia,—In consequence of the number of rabid ani- 
mals which have recently appeared in various parts of the King- 
dom, we deew it proper to publish the following substance of a Re- 
port lately made by the Russian Councillor of State, Lewnshein, 
from which it appears that the Plantain-root has been administer- 
ed with never-failing efficacy in cases of Hydrophobia :—The Coun- 
cillor was told that an old soldier, living in a village in the circle 
of Belewsky, had frequently cured men and brutes that had been 
bitten by mad-dogs. Having gotten some information on the 
subject, “ Tlearnt,” says he, “that he reduced into powder a 
root similar to an onion; and that after having strewed it ona 
slice of bread and butter, he gave it to the patients to eat, and 
I was assured that they were always cured by it. I gave little 
credit to it, until an accident furnished me with a proof of its 
efficacy. One of my brother’s hounds went mad, and bit the 
huntsman ; the ordinary operation was performed to prevent the 
propagation of the viras, The wound was healed, and we had no 
uneasiness onthe subject; but in a few weeks all the symptoms 
of hydrophobia appeared, and we were obliged to confine the 
huntsman with great precaution, As there was no medical man 
in the neighbourhood, Ll advised the patient to be taken to the 
“old oldier.” He administered two doses of his remedy, one in 
the evening, the other next morning ; and then said the man might 
be unbound, and taken home without danger. The huntsman ex- 
perienced great weakness, but he had no fits either of delirium 
or hydrophobia. Ina few days he found himself perfectly cured, 
and he has aow lived 18 years without having any relapse. The 
soldier said that he learnt the remedy of a peasant of Archangel. 
The Atisma Plantago, or Water Plantain, is the one of which this 
man made use. It grows in water marshes, lakes, and stagnant 
muddy pools; the root resembles an onion, with thick fibres. This 
plant remains under water till the latter end of May or the begin- 
ning of June ; when in flower, it has a head like asparagus. It 
flowers all the summer, and may be gathered at any time; but 
the best is at the end of August. The roots are well washed, 
and cleaned. anddried in thé shade; when dry, it is pulverised 
and administered as above. Two or three doses have heen found 
sufficient to effect a cure, even after the hydrophobia has been 
declared in the patients, whether men or brutes. During the 25 
years that it has been constantly practised in the Government of 
Tula, no instance of failure, ia an immense number of cases, has 
been known. 


Court of Exchequer.—The King, v. John Morris.—This was an 
information against the defendant, a paper-maker at Monmouth, 
to recover penalties incurred by not fixing on cach ream of pa- 
per which he packed up, progressive numbers, and also for send- 
ing out paper from his mill without a charge of duty. The de- 
fendant submitted to penalties to the amount of 2000/, 

The King v. William Bu:i.—This was an information against 
the defendant, a colour-maker at Bristol, for recciving salt for 
the purposes of manure, free of duty, and after refining it, sell- 
ing aud applying the purified salt to other purposes, without en- 
try or payment of duty, contrary to the provisions of the 59th 
George Ill. chap. 57. The defendant submitted to a verdict for 
the Crown, to the amount of 400/, 


Wrijht v. Cobbett.—It is said that a compromise has taken 
place between the Law Agents of these parties, and that the 
plaintiff, instead of the 1000/. damages awarded by the Court, 
has aceepted 300/, with the full payment of costs, amounting al- 
together to 700/, which sum has been paid. 

Shocking Events in High Life.—Several families, moving in 
the first circles in high life, have just been thrown into a state of 
the utmost affliction, by the horrible depravity of a young wap, 
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the nephew of a Peer of the first consequence, who, in remorse 
of conscience for acts the most shocking, has terminated his own 
existence, by blowing out his brains. The deceased was ona 
visitin the family of a Nobleman at Geneva; and, whilst an in- 
mate, he (horrible to relate) seduced two of the daughters of his 
host, who both proved pregnant. Unable to bear ‘the stings of 
conscience,’ he terminated bis existence with a pistol. Letters, 
containing the distressing particulars, arrived in town on Mon- 
day last. The seduced Ladies are both underage. Oneof them, 
it is said, attempted to destroy herself with poison, when the 
shocking discovery took place.— Morning Post. 


Volcano in the Moon, —We mentioned in our paper of the 5th 
instant, the Paper read by Captain Kater, at the Royal Society, 
on the existence of a volcano in the Moon. We copy froma 
Plymouth Paper, a paragraph on the same subject :—“ Mr, 
Cooke, of Stonehouse, having constantly made observations on 
the Moon for the last twelve months, discovered, about nine 
o’¢lock on the night of the 16th ultimo, (two days before the full, 
and the only bright night of the Moon) an effusion of smoke, 
which lasted about a minute, and appeared like the fluttering 
of a bird. It passed over the Moon before it evaporated ; and 
must have fore-shortened, as it seemed in effect to have passed 
over the whole disc, from the place whence it arose, on the cast 
of the post Menelaus, and near Pilneas; but the effusion pre- 
vented the exact spot from being ascertamed. Mr. Cooke had 
nearly finished a painting of the face of the Moon in oil, seven 
feet in diameter, when he learnt from the friend in the neighbour- 
hood of the discovery of a volcano, which has induced him to 
delay it; but it is very likely the same.” : 

Extraerdinary Circumstance.—On the 23d of Decembes last, 
Mr, Childs, farmer, of Middleton-on-the-Hill, Herefordshire, had 
a sow gored by a cow, which broke the rim of the belly, but not 
the skin and the bowels protruded between the rim and the 
skin, to a large size, the sow being in pig. She remained in 
that state four weeks, at which time she exhibited symptoms, but 
no pigs came away. Mr. Childs sent for W. Vaile, of Luston, 
beast-leech, who examined the sow, and found the pigs and 
bowels between the rim and skin: he performed an operation 
by opening the skin, and afterwards took out four pigs, which 
were dead; he afterwards sowed up the bag, returned it into 
the belly again, sewing up the rim of the belly, and with pro- 
per applications the animal recovered. 


Gloucester and Berkeley Canal.—This great undertaking is like- 
ly to be immediately resumed, with a certainty of its completion, 


~ 


Swansea is about to be lighted with Gas, 


Vegetable Market.—Such is the depressed state of the vegeta- 
ble market, that a person at Bradford, sold his stock of potatoes 
in the ground, three quarters of an acre, for 2s. 6d. and a tankard 
of beer. He rents the ground at a shilling a perch. The pur- 
chaser is not likely to have a great bargain, as there are but few 
potatoes, and the major part of those frosted.— Bath Gazette. 


Boxing.—A boxing-match between Oliver and Spring, for 
100 guineas aside, took place yesterday at Newman’s Meadow, 
Hayes, Middlesex, which was won by Spring, in the 23d round 
without a visible hit ; and although the opinion is still entertained 
that he is not a punisher equal to his weight, yet he is amost cau- 
tious boxer, of much strength, which he works well in, and is like 
Randal, as busy with his feet as with his fits, with an cye like an 
hawk pouncing down upon his prey; and if he cannot finish at 
one hit, he has two or three others in reserve. Oliver is one of 
the bravest of men, but he could not get at his adversary. A li- 
beral subscription was got forhim.—We do not recollect so ma- 
ny of the Nobility and Gentry present for some years. 


The Sixty Miles-a-day Match for Twelve Days.~-Mr. Young, 
the pedestrian who staried yesterday se’nnight on this great un- 
dertaking, was at Brough, in Westmorland, on Saturday night, 
the sixth day’s toil. He was free from lameness, but much ex- 
hausted. He was to do the ground in twelve hours the first four 
days, which he accomplished ; and since that he has travelled 
sixteen tours a day. He feeds well; but betiing is three te one 
against him, 
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Anterican Papers. 
SUPPOSED CONCAVITY OF THE EARTH. 


» 





(From the National Intelligencer.) 


The following letter from Mr. Symmes, the modern supporter ef 
the doctrine of the concavity of the earth, shews that he abates none 
of his zeal in its behalf, however lukewarm he has found the public to- 
wards it. There is something interesting in his illustrations, however 
little credit be given to his theories. On perusing the following letter, 
we began to think that Mr. Symmes had at length limited his favourite 
theory to the concavity of the earth at the poles; a proposition which, 
going very little farther than the receive l doctrine of the oblateness of 
the spheroid of the earth, has nothing of absurdity about it. On read- 
ing further, hewever, we found Mr. 8, recurring to his first position of 
interior spheres, in his reference to an ‘inner mid-day sun,”—It is real- 
ly a pity that so much industry and ingenuity should be thus wasted in 
pursuit ef an impossibility, which, if directed to practicable objects, 
might have led to useful results, The readiest way of undeceiving Mr. 
Symmes, we venture to suggest, would be to let him accompany the 
expedition, which, according to newspaper rumour (we know of no 
better authority for the news) is about to proceed from the United States 
to explore the North-West coast of America and the North Pacific 
Ocean. ' We have no doubt he could persuade a sufficient number of 
hardy seamen to volunteer to assist him in an expedition over land or 
over sea from Behring’s straits ; and it might be ascertained in thirty or 
forty days whether or not the polar point differs from any other part of 
the surface of the globe.—It were worth the cost of the experiment, 
and almost worth the hazard, had it no other object than to explain to 
us some of the phenomena of maguetism : 

TO A GENTLEMAN IN WASHINGTON. 
Dear Sir, Newport, Ky, April 14, 1821. 

I yesterday saw the report of the committce relative to our forming 
settlements on the North-West coast, and was much transported on per- 
ceiving that there was a probability of our having territory as high as 
the sixtieth degree of latitude ; because I think, by pushing our disco- 
veries up the rivers of those regions, we may obtain a continuous pos- 
session quite into the concave to au iudefinite extent, more especially 
as, on lately reading over Mackenzie’s voyage, | find reason to believe, 
that there is a very large giver which comes from the concave and dis- 
charges somewhere on that coast above the sixtieth degree; and that 
it 8 not far over land from the extremity of our claim to such great river 
which, heading in the concave, must discharge, at all events, some- 
where in the Northern seas. 


Were an expedition sent by land from where the sixtieth degree in- 
tersects the North-West coast, it could embark in canoes on such a river, 
and ascend into the coneave. And, if the mouth of such river is not owa- 
ed by the Russians, and can be claimed by us, we may establish a claim 
to its sonrees; or we may do s0 at any rate, if we proceed to settle it 
svon with a strong arm. 

Aceordiug to my principles, all the internal rivers must press to- 
wards the exterior seas. I therefore infer that the great river Macken. 
zie heard of (over his stony mountains) as running towards the mid-day 
sun, must have beea running from the inner mid-day san towards the 
exterior of the sphere, as the great river which Hearne found does. 
To understand me in this, you must bear in mind that I have declared 
that both Hearne and Mackenzie were within the sphere, without being 
aware of it (see the Western Spy of the 22d inst.) As Mackenzie’s in- 
terpreters were imperfect, they may have misunders‘ood the concave 
Indians about the course the river run. It appears to me most probable 
that Mackenzie’s track winds round to the left over the left hand slope 
of the polar verge, as Hearne’s does to the right over the right hand 
slope: if so, Mackenzie’s East must have tended inwards, and West 
eutwards; whilst Hearne’s East tended outwards, and his West inwards. 

Probably Cooke’s inlet would be the best place in that quarter for 
such an expedition to start from; but as the Russians possess that 
part of the coast other plans may be nearly as will. : 

There is no time to lose. On such an expedition from that coast, 
there should be two or three hundred men, to ensure a secure ‘passage. 
Tie distaace by land to the great river cannot be far, for the brow of 
tle verge must, in its lowest point, come below the sixtieth degree. In 
case of such an expedition going, a ship or two should attend some place 
up Davis’ Straits, at some point and place to be fixed upon, to bring off 
the mea in case the expedition found it best to return that way. But, 
it is useless to suggest plans whilst the world is so slow in lstening 
to me asitis. Yet, should the subject become a popular topic, these 
ideas may be marshalled to some advantage; and, if the contrary, they 
wil! remain a record for or against me, as they may prove true or untrue 
when tested by actual examination. 

I remajp, with esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 

INC. CLEVES SYMMES, 
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KEAN’S FAREWELL TO AMERICA, 


. To the Editor of the National Advocate, 
IR, 

As I find it impossible for individual efforts to stem the torrent 
of opposition with which I have to contend, and as I likewise consider 
it incousistent with my feelings aud character to make additional apo- 
logies, I have resolved to return to my native country, and beg leave 
to offer to the public my thanks for that portion of favour bestowed 
upon me, and respectfully bid them farewell. 


Had I been aware of the enormity of the offence which has excited 
so much indignation, I certainly should not have permitted my feelings 
to interefere with my interest. 

The “ very head and front of my offending” amounts to this: An 
actor, hoygred and patronized by his native country, and enjoying a 
high rank iN the drama, withheld his services under the impression 
that they were not duly appreciated ; and so much do I fear the frailty 
of my nature, that is notimprobable, under the same circumstances, I 
might be tempted to act in the same manner. I therefore think it pro- 
per to leave the Theatre open to such compeers, whose interest it may 
be to study the customs, and not offeud them by my presence any 
longer. 

Before T left England, I was apprised how powerfa!l an agent 
the press was in a free country, and I was admonished to be pa- 
tient under the lashes that awaited me; and, at a great sacrifice of 
feeling, I have submitted to their unparalleled severity and injustice. 
I was too proud to complain, and suffered in silence! bat I have no 
hesitationin saying, that the conduct I pursued was that which every 
man of reputation would have pursued, under the same circumstances, 
in that country where Shakespear was born and Garrick had acted. 

Again, I disclaim any attention of offending; and although every 
natural domestic tie, as well as public love, await me on my own shores, 
it is with reluctance and regret [leave my triends in America, 


EDMUND KEAN, 

Indian Marriages.—The Chickasaw women have discovered that our 
forms of matrimony are more binding than the Indian forms; but what 
is of still more importance, a marriage with acitizen of the United States 
exempts them from raising corn, a service they are obliged to render an 
Indian husband, aud as they have become very careful, they prefer white 
husbands.—There are a number of handsome women in this nation, the 
descendants of white men, rich in cattle and herses, and as to land, the 
Choice of as fine a country as there is in the world lies before them. 
An acquaintance of mine, from Keutucky, has been made rich ina few 
years, by his marriage with a fine woman almost white, by whom he has 
two charming children, and lives under the protection of the nation. 
What must the balance be in his favour, when contrasted with what his 
situation was in Kentucky, or with that of thousands now there? You 
may expect m2 to make some engagemerts for you myself; but let me 
tell you, overtures of that sort are not fashionable, courtships are limited 
to a few words, and as to engagements, there are none. You must be 
ready to marry at the close of the courtship, or you moy suffer severely 
by the delay. An acquaintance of mine lost a fine girl in this way; he 
visited the nearest state to settle some business, and at his return he 
was distressed to find her married, although he used the precaution to 
leave her in charge of his own house.—Kentucky Gazette. 





Matrimony.-—‘‘ Whenever I see anew married couple more than 
ordinarily fond betore faces, Tam apt to consider them as attempting 
to impose on the company, or themselves; cither hating each other 
heartily, or consuming the stock of love in the beginning of there course, 
which should serve them through the whole journey. Neither side 
should expect those instances, which are inconsistent with true free- 
dom or happiness to bestow. Love when founded in the heart, will 
show itself in a thousand unpremeditated sallies of fondness; but every 
cool deliberate exhibition of the passion, only argues little understand. 
ing, or great insincerity. 

Handkerchiefs.— We have received from Colin Gillespie, Esq. of 
Glasgow, formerly of this city, two handkerchiefs, the finest specimen 
of printing on cambric ever produced. The designis a complete fac 
simile of Binns’ superb print of the Declaration of independence, and 
contains the signatures of the illustrious Signers with great exactness, 
In one corner is a representation of the ‘ patriotic Bostonians dischar- 
ging the British ships, in Poston harbour of their cargoes of tea ;”’ and in 
the other, the surrender of Burgoyne to Gates at Saratoga. In a branch 
of laurel, on each side, is inscribed the names of Hamilton and Putman, 
and the likenesses of Washington, and Jefferson. The only deviation 
from the print, is the omission of the portrait of Jolin Hancock. 

Our manufacturers should make it a practice, to print their cheap 
handkerchiefs with such representations of national events as will tend 
to perpetuate them, by exciting patriotie feelings, and keeping alive 
the remembrance of such events,—The handkerchiefs may be seenat 
our officei, — National Advoc.te, 
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TO THF WINDS—BY BERNARD BARTON. 


_— 


Ye viewless minstrels of the sky! 

I marvel not, in times gone by, 
That ye were deified : 

For, even in this later day, 

To me, oft has your power, or play, 
Unearthly thoughts sappiied. 

Awful your power! when, by your might, 

Yon have the wild waves crested white, 
Like mountains in yout wrath ; 

Ploaghing between them vaileys deep, 

Which, to a seaman roused trom sicep, 
Yawn like Death’s opening path! 

Graceful your play! when round the bower 

Where beauty culls Spring's loveliest flower, 
To wreathe her dark locks there, 

Your gentlest whispers lightly breathe 

The leaves between, flit round the wreathe, 
And stir her silken hair. 


Still, thonghts like these are but of earth, 
And you can give far loftier birth :— 

Ye come !-—we know not whence! 
Ve go!—can mortals trace your flight? 
All imperceptible to sight, 

Though audible to sense. 


The sun—his rise and set we know; 
The sea—we mark its ebb and flow ; 

The moon—her wax and wane; 
The stars—man kaow their courses well, 
The comet’s vagrant path can tell ; 

Bat You his search disdain, 


Ye restless, homeless, shapeless, things! 
Who mock ali our imaginings, 
Like spirits in a dream ; 
What epithet can words supply 
Unto the Bard, who takes such high 
Unmanageable theme? 


But one—to me, when fancy stirs 

My thonghts, ye seem Heaven's Messengers, 
Who leave no path untrod: 

And when, as now, at midnizht’s hour, 

I hear your voice in all its power, 
it seems the voice of Gop, 





From New Orleans.—By the Ship Morning Star, we have received 
papers to the [4th ultimo inclusive. A Correspondent informs us that 
Mr. Ritchie, of the respectable house of More and Ritchie, was com- 
mitted to prison on the 18th, on a charge of forging checks, on the Bank. 
We find in the papers, the following notice. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


In consequence of the very extraordinary situation ia which I am at 
present placed and not knowing to what extent I have been involved by 
the conduct of my partner, Mr. Thomas Ritchie, I have closed the 
store of Ritchie, Moore and Co. until a complete investigation of my af- 
fairs can he made. It cannot be necessary in the community in which 
T live, but for my correspondents abroad, it may be proper to avow as I 
de most solemnly. my entire ignorance of the late transaction of my par- 
tner, and have no Joubt when the circumstances are known that the 
public will anhesitetingly acquit me of all participation. 


New Orleegs, April 14. CHARLES MOORE. 


Spanish America,— Accounts from St, Martha have heen received 
in this city, so late as the last week in April. The Vice President of the 
Congress of Columbia, Dr. Roscio, is dead. Admiral Brion had gone 
to Cututa, to:esign to Congress his commission, as admiral. April 17, 
it was published by beat of drum, that the armistice with the Span- 
iards was terminated, and hostilities to recommence on the 20th of the 
month. AW European Spaniards were ordered to leave the country by the 
26th of Apri. Toa few months it is expected, the whole country will 
be in possession of the Patriots, The royalist troops desert to the Pa- 
triots every opportunity they have. 


_ The news from Lima to the 7th Feb. that the military had interfer- 
ed in the government, and produced a semi revolution, by causing the 
removal of the Viee Roy commissioned in Spain, and the appointment 
of another~ occasious sume persons to expect.that the mext news from 


that quarter will annonnce the surrender of the city te the Revolutiona- 
sy Posees under San Martin, “Be? “ee 
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The probability that Spain will lose all her possessions in America 
increases. What will be her situation without those provinces? What 
new steps will she pursue to retain or regain them? Will she ask or 
accept of assistance from the European Powers in an expedition against 
them? 

A blind lad named Greggson, about 12 years of age, is exhibiting 
at Philadelphia, whose smel/ is so exquisite that he can “ trace game 
with a.l the facility of an ordinary spaniel’—and he ‘‘ can hit an object 
with an arrow at 30 paces distance, taking aim by the scent!” So says 
a communication in one of the papers, 








Extract from the Notes to.Simpson’s Plea for Religion: 


“ When I have spoken above in such strong terms of the volume of 
Revelatiun, itis by no means intended to cast any slight »pon the 
volume oi Nature. While we daily study the former, we shall do well 
to pay all due attention to the latter, according ‘to our opporianities of 
inves tigation. To an enlightened observer, they bo h carry ind: biiable 
marks of their great Criginal. “The Heavens declare te glory of 
God, and the earth is full of his riches.” The most ;erfect catalogue 
of stars before Herschel appeared, did not contain quite 4000; but by 
the vast superiority of his glasses, he has discovered 44,900 stars ina 
few degrees of the heavens ; and by the same proportion it is supposed 
that 75,000,000 are exposed in the expanse to human investigation. 
Lalande supposes that a glass of Herschel’s power may discover 
90,000,000 of stars in the whole surface of the Heavens, and that even 
this number is but small, in comparison of what exists, All these stars 
are of a fiery nature, and conjectured to be so many suns, with their sys- 
tems of planets moving round-them. We know the sun to be the centre 
of our system. —It is accompained with 29 planets, besides abont 450 
comets. What an amazing idea does this give us of the works of God! 
And if such be the work, what must the Workman be! 


Every part of nature, with which we are acquainted, is full of liv- 
ing creatures, with stores of every kind to supply their necessities, 
This little globe of ours is known to contain within its bowels a great 
variety of valuable minerals, and to he covered with about 20,000 differ 
ent species of vegetables, 3900 species of woims, 12,000 species of in- 
sects, 200 species of amphibions animals, 560 specics of birds, .600 
species of fish, aud 290 species of quadrapeds. How immense, then, 
must be uae number ov individuals! Qne fly is found to bring fo: th 2600 
ata time, and asingie codfish to produce considerable more than 
3,500,000 of younz. Leuwvenhock tells us, that there are more animals 
in the melt of a single cudfish, than there ave men upon ‘be whole earth. 
Over all these creatures preside npwards of seven hendred and thirty 
millions of human beings. Such is the family of the great Father here 
upon earth! And when it is considered that the earth itself, with all its 
furniture, is nv more, when compared with the whole system of things, 
than a single graiu of sand, when compared with ahage mountain, we 
‘are lost in the immensity of Gon’s works, and constrained to cry out, 
* Lorp, what is man, that thou art mindrul of him, or the son of man, 
that thon visitest him!” And if to this immensity ofthe works of crea- 
tion, we add the admirable structure of the whole, and the exquisire 
perfection of every part, we shall not fail of being exceedingly affected 
with the ineffable wisdom of the Divine Architect. To bring this con- 
sideration more within the grasp of human comprehension, let us take 
to pieces, and examine the several paris of any one creature which God 
hath made; and we shall find a perfection among its several powers, 
and an adaptation of its situation in the grand seale of existence, far 
surpassing human skill. Let the most perfect anatomist that ever existed, 
make his Observations upon thé human frame; let him exemine with the 
Zreatest possible attention the tout ensemble of the strueture ; then Jet 
him proceed to the several parts, of which the microcosm is ccmposed ; 
first, the powers ofthe mind ; the understanding, the will, the memory, 
the conscience and the various affections ; next the five semses ; the touch, 
the taste, the smell, the hearing, and the sight; afterwards let him 
proceed to the several fluids of the body; and then to the 300 bones, the 
40 different sorts of glands, the 456 muscles, the 40 pair of nerves, the 
fibres, the membranes, the arteries, the veins, the lymphedrets, the 
excretory vessels, the tendons, the ligaments, the cartilages; and let 
him explore the whole and every part with the greatest degree of accu- 
racy, knowledge, and judg nent that ever centred in man; and then let 
him honestly say, whether he could suggest the smallest imp:ovement 
in any one respect. If he were an atheist before such an investigation, 
like the celebrated Galen, he would compose an hymn in praise of the 
Creator of the world, and sing with the great progenitorof mankind 


“ These are thy glorions works, Parent of good ; 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thns wondrous fair: thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakabie? Who sittest above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen, 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine,” 
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Minutes of Gvidenre, 


Taken before a Sclect Committee of the House of Lords —the Marquis of 
Lansdowne tn the Chair, 





EVIDENCE OF JOHN GLADSTONE, Ese, 





How long have you been acquainted with the Trade to the East 
Indies? 
Since the Opening of the Trade to the Country at large. 


You were not acquainted with it previous to the last Renewal of the ; 


East India Company’s Charter? 
Not from any direct Participation in the Trade. 


Since that Period you have been largely interested in it? 

Yes, [have been rather largely concerned in the Trade with the 
Possessions of the Company, and also with those that are under the im- 
mediate Control of His Majesty’s Government. 


Will yon state to the Committee, the Effect which you conceive to 
have been produced by the Removal of the Restrictions which existed 
under the former Charter of the East India Company. 

In answering that Question, perhaps it would be better I should 
first state to your Lordship what relates to the Export Trade with India. 
I have reason to believe, that the Opening of the Tra:le has led gradually 
to avery increased andextended Consumption of British Manufactures in 
India, as well asof Raw Materials, particularly Metals also Naval 
Stores generally ; the Manufactures of this Country, particularly Cotton 
and Woollen Goods, have been sent to India in very increased Quantities 
Atone Period, in the Years 1817 and 1818, the Quantities were so con- 
siderable as to lead to a very material Depression of their Value in In- 
dia; but since that Period the Markets have been gradually relieved 
from that excessive Weight, and the Prices have generally been recover- 
ing, so as for the last Twelve or Eighteen Months to afford for the Staple 
Productions a fair remunerating Profit to the Exporter. The Consump- 
tion of the Cotton Manufactures of this Conntry, I think, has since the 
first Opening of the Trade increased fully Four to Five-fold, owing 
in Part to the extended Consumption of the European Population in India 
and also to the more generally Use that has been made of them by the Na- 
tiveson both Sides of the Peninsula, as wellas in Bengal; and also to the 
reduced Prices at whieh they have been afforded in consequence of great 
Reduction in the Prices here: these for the last 18 months have been so much 
lower as materially to interfere with, and in many Instances to supersede 
the Manufactures of India. The Quantity of metals, particularly Iron and 
Coppersent from henee to India has also greatly increased ; as havealso the 
Vents for the other Manufactures of this Country generally,such asGlass, 
Hardware in all its Branches. Indeeditis hardly possibleto mention any 
branch of Manafacture, that some Portion of it doesnot find its way into 
those Markets, and meet with a Sale there, that is generally beneficial.On 
theOpening ofthe Trade very large Quantities ofstone Ware,Earthenware, 
China, both useful and ornamental, were sent from this Country, parti- 
calarly to Bengal, where they brought for a Time very beneficial Prices ; 
but the Quantity became excessive, so as to glut the Market, and to occa- 
sion a temporary Stagnation, and low Prices. The Consequence is, their 
being introduced intamore general Use than before, and in many Cases 
I belive they obtain a Preference over the Ware of China, coming much 
cheaper, though perhaps not quite so durable. Woollens are also ship- 
ped in large Quantities by the private Merchant, particularly to Bengal 
as well as to Bombay, and from thence they are dispersed over the Con- 
tinent of Asia in almost all Directions, particularly to the Northward of 
those Presidencies ; the Demand seems to be annually increasing, and 
the Prices in general have, for the last Year, been amply sufficient to 
remunerate the Exporters. From the Opening of the Trade, and for the 
sneceeding Four Years, very large Quantities of Silver were sent from 
this Country to India, in addition to the Goods exported, in order to pro- 
vide Funds for the Payment of the Productions of India imported into 
this Country ; these Importations were in consequence carried to a very 
great Extent, exceeding, with the Exception of Piece Goods, in the Pro- 
portion perhaps of Three or Four-fold the Amount of previous Importa- 
tions, and this led to a considerable Accumalation in the Markets not 
only of England but of the Continent, and a considerable Depreciation in 
Price. s Pressure continues still to operate, particularly in the 
Article of Cotton. When the Trade with India was opeued, the Importation 
of that Article was looked to, more particularly then any other, and it 
fortunately happened that such a Stock had accumulated there as to 
afford very large Supplies for the Use of this Country without which the 
Cotton Manufactutes of Great Britain could not then have been carried 
on, from the Want of adequate Supplies from any other Source. 
Those Accumulations have led to a considerable Reduction in the 
Importation from India, whilst the Exportations have at the same 
Time been increasing ; so that the State of the Trade has undergone an 
important and material Change, in so far, that in place of considerable 
Difficulties being foand to obtain Funds for the Payment of oar Impor- 
tations from India, it has now become extremely difficulty to provide 











Means of Remittance for our Exportations to that Country, Those ex- 
cessive Importations will be better comprehended by your Lordships, 
when it is considered that the Tonnage of the Ships sent to India in the 
Years 1817 and 1818, amounted to Four Times what had been sent to 


that Part of the World at any previous Period befure the Trade was 
opened. 


When you stated that the Quantity of English Manufactures ex. 
ported to India had prodnced a Fall in Prices such as to enable them to 
compete with the Manufactures of the Country, do you attribute that 
Circumstance entirely to the Glut which had taken place at the Moment 
from over-trading, or do you couceive that it is in the Power of the Bri- 
tish Mannfaeturer and Merchant, with a reasonable Profit to themselves 
80 to compete with the Indian Manufacturer in his own Market? 

I am of Opinion, that the Glut which existed facilitated the more 
general [ntrodnction of our Cotton Manufactures into the Consumption 
of India. At the same Time, I also believe, that at the present Prices 
for which our Cotton Manufactures are sold, the Merchants of this 
Country can afford to supply the Markets of India with those Manufac- 
tures on such Terns as will obtain for them a Preference in Competition 
with the Manatactures of India, particularly White Goods of almost eve- 
ry Description. 


Do you conceive that any such Exportation of British Manafactures 
would have taken place had the Restrictions which existed under the 
former Charter of the East India Company not been removed? 

IT can only answer that Question by a Knowledge of what I believe 
to have been the Fact, that very limited Exportations of Goods of that 
Description did take place previous to the Opening of the Trade, and 
that those were chiefly for Account of the private Trade that was then 
permitted, under particular Arrangements, to be carried on with India, 
at the same Time itis but fair to observe, that since that Period the 
Price of Cotton Goods in this Country has been most importantly reduced, 
perhaps fully One-half, J 


Can you form any Opinion as to the Proportion of British Goods 
exported to India, consumed by European Residents there, and that 
consumed by the Natives? 

Not accurately. I have been ac consicerable Pains to ascertain to 
what Extent the Use of Cotton Goods has been introduced among the 
Native Population of India; but the Reports are extremely various, 
and, in some Instances, contradictory; generally, I believe that the Con- 
sumption is gradually growing, and that the Prejudices, which in the 
first Instance existed so strongly against the Use of them, are daily 
diminishing; I therefore contemplate avery great Extension for the 
Sale of both Cotton and Woollen Goods in the Markets of India. 


Do you conceive that it would have been at all possible for the 
large Quantities of Goods, which you describe to have been exported in 
the Years 1817 and 1818, to have been carried off without a very great 
increased Demand for and Consump@on of those Goods by the Native 
Population of India? 

Certainly not : at the same Time, I believe that a Part of the Stocks 
accumulated at Calcutta have been shipped Coastwise to those Coun- 
tries that lie on the EasternSide of the Bay of Bengal, to Java, and some 
Part, I believe, to China and the Eastern Islands. 


Do you kuew whether the accidental Exportation of British Goods, 
to those Countries you have just described, from India, has led, or whe- 
ther itis probable that it will lead, to any direct Demand from those 
Countries? 

Not having any direct Intercourse myself with that Part of India, 
I cannot, from my own Knowledge, answer that Question: but from all 
the Information I have been able to collect from others more conversaut 
in that Trade, I am disposed to believe that the Desire for British 
Manufactures is growing in that Part of India, and that British Cotton 
Goods in particular have been, within the last Two Years, shipped for 
China, and I believe for Account of Chinese Merchants, to a considera- 
bly increased Extent, direct from London. 


What Effect do you conceive the Restrictions, which still exist upon 
the Private Trade to India under the present Charter of the East India 
Company, to have upon that Trade, or do they in any Degree interfere 
with its Prosperity? 

The Restrictions, which render it necessary for Ships sailing from 
this Country to India to take Licences from this Country, have in some 
Instances, been productive of considerable Injary and Inconvenience, 
T had an Instance myself, in the Year 1819, of Two Ships that I sent to 
Bombay for the Purpose of loading Cotton there ; but, from the Failure of 
the Crop, Cargoes could not be procured for them, and it became necessary 
they should proeeed to Bengal ; their Licences were for Bombay only, 
and the Governor and Council at Bombay refused to permit them to pro- 
ceed to either of the other Presidencies ; my correspondents were there- 
fore compelled to apply to the Governor General and Council at Calcutta 
from whom Licences were immediately obtained te permit them so to 
proceed ; but by this a Delay of above Two Months was created, which 
was attended with cousiderable Loss and Disappointment in the con. 
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templated Arrangements. Had the System of licensing not existed, this 
Case could not have arisen, though it might have been provided for here, 
had the Licence been taken generally, which undoubtedly we had the 
Power of doing. At the same Time, I am not aware of any actual be- 
nefit that arises from that Part of the System ; and there is a considerable 
Fee, of Nine or Ten Pounds, charged for each of those Licences at the 
India House, 

Ts a larger Fee charged for a general Licence than for a particular 
Licence ? 

No, the same Fee for each Licence. 

Why therefore is not a general Licence always asked for ? 

Where there is a particular object, and that object understood to be 
defined, itis not appliedfor; it being understood that under the original 
Actswhich opened the Trade,a Powerw as vested in the Government ateach 
Presidency in India, to grantadditional Licences, should such be necessary. 
The Restriction in Tonnage it also found to be productive of much In- 
convenience and of no apparent Benefit; the Reason assigned ior it when 
the Trade was opened, was as affording a more effectual Security 
against Smuggling, but Iam inclined to believe that Reason has since 
been ascertained to be perfectly groundless, and that no such Advan- 
tage is derived from it; nor would the Evil be increased if smaller Ves- 
sels were employed, for which the Reasons are most obvious. The 
present System prevents Vessels sailing from this Country calling or 
tradiog at any other Ports in India, except the Presidencies ; which is 
also produetive of very considerable Disadvantage, as the:e are a Num- 
ber of Ports in the Possession of the Company where it is believed 
Ships might trade to considerable Advantage, if such Permission was 
not withheld. Our Trade is also subject to further Disadvaatage from 
the restricted Intercourse which we are permitted to have with other 
Countries in the Voyage to and from India, so that aithough British 
Ships returniug from India may deliver Cargoes in any Port of North or 
South America, with the Exception of our own Colonies, yet their Voy- 
ages must necessarily terminate in this Country, whilst Country Ships, 
by Licences granted in India, are now permitted to carry on a direct 
Trade between the Ports of South America and India. Were those 
Restrictions removed, I am inclined to believe that it would lead to an 
Extension of the Trade with our own Possessions in India, and a more 
general Employment for British Shipping. 


Have you had Occasion to consider what might be the Effect of es- 
tablishing an Entrepot, in the Nature of a Free Port, amongst the Indian 
Islands under the Protection of Great Britain, for carrying on the 
Trade with the adjacent Countries? 

I am inclinee to believe that such a Port, eligibly situated, would 
be productive of very important Advantages. The Isiand of Sinca- 
pore, at present in our Possession, is considered extremely eligible, as 
a Medium of Intercourse and Exchange of Commodities with those Na- 
tions laying to the Eastward of the Straits of Malacca. With the North- 
east Monsoon, I believe a Voyage from China to Sincapore is performed 
in Six or Seven Days; that such am Establishment might be expectd to 
lead to the Chinese Janks, or trading Vessels, resorting there with the 
Productions of China in considerable Quantity, and exchanging them for 
British Goods and Manufactures, particularly Cottons, Woollens, Copper, 
Lead, and probably Iron; those I conceive would be the leading Staple 
Commodities, though others of less importance, I am inclined to believe, 
might be so disposed of to a considerable Extent. 


Referring to your former Answer, in which you stated, that ori- 
ginally the Difficulty was to find Remittances to India, and that now the 
Difficulty is to find Remittances to Europe; does that Difficulty arise 
from the Want of Demand in Europe not affording a remunerating 
Price, or from the Want of Objects existing in India suited to the Eu- 
ropean Market? 

The great Importations which took place from India previons to 
the Conclusion of ihe Year 1818, have left in the different Markets of 
this Country, and the Continent of Europe, a considerable Accumula- 
tion of Stock; the Importation of those Goods has, from the Fall in 
Price, been productive of considerable Loss to the Importers. The 
Consumption has, with the Exception of Cotton, been generally rather 
increasing than diminishing; and from their great Accumulation a di- 
minished Importation from India has taken place for the last Two Years. 
On the other Hand, as the Exports to India have been for the last 
Eighteen Months rather increasing than otherwise, the two Canses ope- 
rating together have rendered it very difficult to obtains Means of 
Remittance from India for the Proceeds of the Goods sent from hence ; 
and the Exchange in consequence has fallen from being at one Period in 
1818 as high as 2s. 9d. and 2s. 10d. for the Sicca Rupees in Bengal, to 
2s. 34.; and great Difficulty is found to obtain Bills even at that very 
low Rate. 

Are you aware of any Instance in which the South American Cop- 
per has come into Competition in India with the European Copper? 

I am aware that the Copper of Chili has been sent to Bengal in 
Jarge Quantities, aud that it finds a ready Market there, 1 believe 
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chiefly for the domestic Purposes of the Natives, and is seld at a Price 
from Ten to Fifteen per Cent. ander the Price of British Copper. 


Can you state the Difference in Quality between that Copper and the 
British ? 

Ican state the Faet thatthe one sells for a higher Price than the 
other. I believe it may in part be impnted to a considerable Part of the 
British Copper exported being rolled in the Sheet, and also that the 
Copper of Chili varies much in Quality, and in consequence in India the 
Price fluctuates from Five to Fifteen per Ceut.,’ while British Copper 
does not vary in Price on account of Quality. 

Notwithstanding this Competition, does the British Copper find a 
ready Market? 

It does, and to a very great Extent ; in short, I believe about a Moie- 
ty of all the Copper shipped from Great Britain, is now sent to Asia. 

Have you any means of knowing whether British Ships are, on the 
whole, navigated as cheaply as the Ships of Foreign European Nations? 


That Question embracesa very wide Field. I have reason to know that 
the Shipping of the Northern Nations of Europe, particularly of Sweden, 
Prussia, Denmark, and Norway, are all navigated at less Expence than 
British Shipping ; that the Shipping of Holland and the Hanse Towns is 
not navigated at less Expence in the Svpply of necessary Stores and 
QOuifit, but there is more Economy iu the System of Navigation, which, 
upon the whole, enables them to carry on their Trade at less Expence 
than the Shippiug of this Couatry: the Shipping of France, and the 
Foreign Nations of Europe out of the Meditercanean, I think, are na- 
vigated, upon the whule, at a higher Expence than the Shipping of this 
Country ; whilst in the Mediterranean, the Shipping belonging to the 
Italian States, to Genoa, Leghorn, end the Greek Isiands, are naviga- 
ted at less Expence, I think, than our Shipping are: the Shipping of 
United States of America are, { think, in point of actual Expence, na- 
vigated at rather a higher Rate, than those of this Country, but they 
are so constructed as to sail better, and to perform their Voyages within 
a shorter Period of Time, though carrying rather less Cargo in propor. 
tion to their Tonnage. I should mention, that although the Shipping 
Interest of this Conntry has been and continues in avery depressed State, 
owing to the great Excess of Numbers that were thrown on the Trade of 
the Country at the Conclusion of the War, in consequence of so large a 
Tonnage that were employed in the Transport Service having been dis- 
charged, and the Shipping employed in the ordinary Trade of the Coun- 
try being at that Time confined to sailing with Gonvoy, necessarily oc- 
cupied a much tonger Period for the Performance of their Voyages thar 
had they not been so restricted ; consequently I consider that nearly 
Double the Number o!Ships were at that Period necessary tocarry on the 
same Extent of Trade that is now necessary; and, therefore, although 
the Trade of the Country is on a much greater and more extensive Scale 
now than it was at any Period during the War, yet the same Number of 
Ships is not employed in that Trade. The Trade of America I consider 
to be thus circumstanced: that during the War they were subject to 
none of those Disadvantages, that is, during the French War ; previous 
to their being embroiled with us, they had a great Share of the Carrying 
Trade of the World in their Hands ; at that Period their Shipping in- 
creased to a vast Extent, and, with the Return of Peace, they were 
deprived of a great Portion of the Field that they previously possessed 
for their Employment ; they are now left, in proportion to their Means 
and Resources, with a much larger Excess of Shipping, for which they 
have not Employment, than we are in this Country ; in consequence 
they are obliged to seek where they can for Employment for this Excess, 
of which a greater Proportion than can find Employment are thrown 
into their direct Trade with this Country, and these, coming into Com- 
petition with British Ships, have forced down the Rates of Freight be- 
tween the United States and this Country to such low Terms as almust 
to prevent British Ships participating in that Trade, though it is equally 
open to both. 

Do you believe that the present Rate of Freight in British Shipping 
affords a reasonable Profit to the Ship Owner ? 

I do not know any Branch of the carrying Trade that at the present 
moment affords a reasonable Profit to the British ShipOwner, so as to in- 
demnify him for the Depreciation in the Value of his Ship, and remunerate 
him for the Employment of his Capital. I mean to state, that where the 
ordinary Course of the Voyage has net been exposed to any incidental 
Interruption or Loss, he. may save himself in the general carrying 
Trade; but where there is Profit, it must be very small. In case of 
Delay from Accident, or inevitable Causes, Nine Times in Ten the Voy- 
age is productive of Loss; this Circumstance I impute almost wholly to 
the Excess of Shipping coming in Competition with each other. 

Then when you compare the Expence at which British Ships are 
now navigated, with the Expeuce at which Foreign, European, and 
American Vessels are navigated, do you take the Freight of British 
Ships at its present low Rate, or at the Rate which would afford a Profit 

to the Ship Owner? 
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T take it as it actually is. 
ceived hy British Shipping are extremely low; but the Rates of Freight 
received by the Shipping of other Nations are proportionably so. 


Not remunerating Rates ? : 
Not even to them remunerating Rates. 


Is not the building of Ships in a State of Stagnation at this Time? 

I believe there are very few Ships building in this Country at 
present, 

Do you conceive the Evil you have pointed out in the Excess of 
Shipping will gradually cure itself? : 

Yes, I think it will; but a considerable Period must elapse before 
that can be the Case. 


Do you speak to the State of Shipping generally, or particularly, 
that belonging to the Port of Liverpool? 

In reference both to Ship-building, and the State of Shipping, I 
speak of the Country geneyally. 


You were understood to state, that the Years 1817 and 1818 were 
the great Years of Export of the Free Trade to India, and that the 
Export was so great as to create a Glut in the Indian Market ; in con- 
sequeace of wlich there was a falling off in the Year 1819; has there 
been a material Revival of Trade in the Year 1820; and what is the 
present State of the Trade? 

T am not of Opinion that the Exports of 1826 have exceeded those 
of 1519, but they have gone to a better Market, they have been gene- 
rally beneficial to the Exporter. 

You consider the Trade to be now gradually reviving ? 

I consider the Export Trade to be getting into a more sound and 
healthy State, and to be generally beneficial. 

You conceive it is an improving Trade? 

Yes, and that itis likely to continue so, unless it is again injured 
by ever Speculation. 

Is it not extremely improbable, that the same Degree of over Sne- 
culation as appears to have taken place in the first Year of the Opening 
of the Trade, should again take place, afier the Value and Quaiity of 
the different Markets have been in a great Degree ascertained? 

I am of Opinion, that the Trade with India is likely to carried for- 
ward on aScale that will be productive of Moderate Beuefit to the 
Merchant, and not likely to be again placed in that Situation of exces- 
sive Supply and great Depression, which was insome Degree occasioned 
by the Want of Knowledge aud Experience on the Part of those who 
embarked in that Trade. 

Have you had occasion to form any Opinion as to the effect which 
might be produced, by opening the Port of Canton to free Trade from 
this Country, upon the Export of British Manufaetures ? 

[I am aware of the Fact that the American Merchants send their 
Ships to this Country, and load our mauufactared Goods, particularly 
Woollens and also Cottons, with which they sail direct to China; that if 
such a Trade was opened to the British Merchant I cannot doubt but he 
would avail himself of it; and with the natural Advantages which he 
possesses over the American Merchant, would be able to carry it on to 
at least equal if not greater Advantage. ¢> > The British Merchant 
feels indignant that the Foreigner should be allowed to carry on a 
Trade in onr Ports from which he is excluded. 


Do yow not consider that the Circumstance to which you have al- 
luded in a former Auswer, of a Part of the Surplus of British Commo- 
dities, exported to Indiain the Years 1817 and 1819, having found their 
Way amongst other Countries to the Eastward of Bengal and to China, 
is a Proof that under favourable Circumstances an increased Demand 
might exist in China for British Manufactures ? 

Kuowing, as we do, the immense Population of China, and the 
Wealth that abounds amongst many Classes of that Population, and now 
that British Manufactures of new and various Descriptions have ina 
smali Degree been introduced into that Country, l should be inclined to 
thiuk thatif Facilities were afforded to a direct Intercourse, it would 
not be easy to estimate the Extent to which such a Trade might be car- 
ried by the private Merciant. 


Are you aware of any Circumstance distinguishing the Character 
of American from British Seamen which could make it less safe to admit 
the British Seamen into Ports belonging to a Government jealous as the 
Chinese Government is known to be, while the American Seaman is ena- 
bied to go there without such Inconvenience being experienced? 

If any Distinction exists between the Character of the Seamen of 
the Two Countries, I should think it would rather be in favour of than 
against the British Seaman, in so far that I consider the System of Dis- 
cipline on board the British Merchant Ships to be stricter and better 
than on board the American. 

Have you understood, generally speaking, that the Seamen on 
board large Vessels are more easily kept in a State of Subordination, 
than the smaller Number ewployed in Vessels of less Tonuage ? 


It is true that the Rates of Freight re- ¢ 
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I should suppose the Fact would depend upon the’ Proportion the 
Officers bore to the Number of the Crew, the System of Discipline in 
the Merchant Ships being the same whether the Vessels are of a larger 
ora less Tonnage. Inthe private Trade of India I think the Officers 
are in the Proportion of about One-fifth Part of the Crew; and we con- 
sider that Number sufficient aud competent to preserve the necessary 
Discipline and good Order on board those Ships. 


Can you state whether the Proportion of Officers on board the 
American Ships is generally greater or less than those on board the Eng- 
lish Ships engaged in the same Trade ? 

Certainly not greater, nor do I think that the Difference is at all 
material in the System of the Two Countries ; I think they are very 
much the same. 


You have stated in a former Answer, that a considerable Proportion 
of Commodities exported to India have found their Way, through dif- 
ferent Channels, to Countries further to the East: are you aware of any 
Instance in which that Expo:tation has been defeated by the Jealousy 
or Dislike of the Government of those Countries to any Commerce what- 
ever? 

I am not aware that such Exportations have beencarried to a consi- 
derable Extent. I believe that a Part of the great Accumulation of Stock 
that existed in India in the Years 1817 and 1818 had been so dispersed, 
but that those Goods necessarily were less fitted and less suitable for 
these Markets than if they had been origivally ordered from thence, or 
prepared for them; and that such Shipments were rather a Measure, in 
some Degree, of Necessity than of Choice. Ihave had no Experience 
myvlf in the Trade, and therefore I can only speak from the Report of 
others ; bat I have not heard, in the course of my Enquiries, of such 
Resistance or Dislike having existed. 


Can you, from your Knowledge of the Equipment of the large Ves- 
sels of the East India Company, and of those employed in the private 
Trade, form any Opinion as to the comparative Difficulty or Advantage 
which might attach to the Discipline and Management of the Seamen, 
placed under such Circumstances as they might be in the Canton Trade ? 

I think the Number of Officers, in proportion to the Number of the 
Crew, on board of the private Ships, is fally equal to those on board 
the Company’s Ships; in proportion to the Tonnage, the Number of 
Crew is not quite One Half, therefore it follows, the Crews of the private 
Ships are not greater iu Number than what is absolutely required for 
the Purposes of Navigation ; as for Instance,a Ship of 500 Register 
Tons would not in all have a Crew exceeding Thirty or Two-and-thirty 
Persons, whilst a Company’s Ship of 800 Tons would have a Hundred, 
anid one of 1,200 Tons not less than a Hundred and sixty or a Hundred 
and seventy: at Canton the Crew of a private Ship would be required 
to be always on board, for the necessary and unavoidable Duty of the 
Ship in discharging and loading the Cargoes, whilst the Number on 
board a Company’s Ship, being greater than can be required for such 
Purposes, a Portion may be, by the Permission of the Officers, without 
Inconvenience, allowed to go on Shore; and therefore, if any thing is 
to be apprehended from such a System, the Crews of the Company’s 
Ships appear more exposed to the Consequences of it than of the private 
Ships. 

During the Period you have fitted out Ships in the private Trade 
for India, have any Complaints reached you of Want of Subordination 
or Difficulty, in maintaining Discipline in the Seamen employed on 
board of those Ships while in Indian Ports ? ' 

In all my Experience, none whatever. 

Would the Danger arising {fom Pirates in the Eastern Seas, render 
it necessary to employ a greater Number of Seamen in the Navigation 
of those Ships, than the private Traders do at present? 

Jadging from the Fact that the Country Ships, as well as the 
American Ships of all Sizes, now employed in navigating those Seas, da 
so in a defenceless unarmed State, I conceive that no serious Risk exists, 
such as would require any Addition to be made to the Number of the 
Crews of British Vessels. 


In forming the Opinion which you have given as to the Pros. 
pect of a more extended China Trade, in the Event of its being 
opened to the Free Traders, have you had in view its being cone 
fined to the Port ot Cauton exclusively, or taken into Considera- 
tion the Prospect of other Ports of the Chinese Empire being opened to 
the same Trade? 


Not being aware that there is a Probability of any other Ports in 
China being opened to Foreign Intercourse, I have spoken with Refer. 
ence to Cantoi only ; but in the Answer I gave connected with Sinca- 
pore, [had a Reference to the Shipping of China resorting thither from 
other Ports of China, with a View to purchasing the Manufactures and 
Productions of this Country, and disposing of their own in Return, I 
have always understvod that the Exports of the private Merchants from 
India to China, consisting chiefly of Cotton and Opium, amount to Dou. 
ble the Value of the Goods imported into China by the Company: that 
is, where the Company’s Imports have amounted to Six Millions of Dol- 
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lars, those of the private Merchant have been Ten to Twelve Millions, a 
great Part of their Returns are in Dollars, carried to China by the Ame- 
ricans, aud given in Payment for their Teas and other Productions of 
China. 

Are you aware of any Arrangement which might fairly be expected 
to take place between the Government of this Country and the Datch 
Government of Java, which would promote the Employment of British 
Shipping in the Iudian Seas? 

At present Dutch Ships resorting to our Possessions in India are 
liable to an additional Duty on the Value of the Goods they may import 
there, of about Five per Cent.; but British Shipping trading with the 
Dutch Settlements are liable to a considerably heavier Duty, and their 
Systems are subject to much Finctuation and Uncertainty. Were a 
reciprocal Arrangement made between the Governments of the two 
Countries, that would admit Datch Ships to trade with our Possessions 
in India on the same Terms with British, and British Ships to trade with 
the Possessions of Holland on the same Terms with Dutch, I am inclin- 
ed to think that such an Arrangement wonld lead to an extended and 
beneficial Intercourse with the Dutch Possessions, that would be pro- 
ductive of increased Employment to British Shipping. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, One o’Clock. 


Hriends of Ministers. 


The circumstances of the times produce wonders, The hint gb- 
lique or inferential has frequently appeared in the Quarterly Review, but 
now it speaks out and is becoming quite Radical, 


“« What the cause of the factis, we do not know, but it too often hap- 
pens, that unless a Bill in dependence in the Commons touches the indi- 
vidual Members, their friends, or their party, or is expected to call forth 
an agreeable speech, or forms the theme of conversation in the Cinbs in 
St. James’s-street, the discussion to which it gives rise is heard with im- 
patience, or not heard atall * * * Unless means are adopted for 
securing to the dry, but really important measures which are brought 
before the House, their due share of attention and examination, we can- 
not see how the laws and business of the country can be prevented from be- 
ing involved, at no distant period, ina state of confusion, which it is pain- 
ful to anticipate, and of which the consequences will only be fully de- 
veloped, when they have become irremediable.”—(Q. R. No.xlvii. p, 233). 

“ Our object, says this Radical, is, as far as our circumscribed sphere 
and faculties will permit, to awaken a more just idea than we believe yet 
prevails of the extended mischief which this apparent negligence creates, 
and what is of yet greater importance, to produce a sincere conviction, in 
the mind, of those whom it most concerns, of the urgent necessity of cor- 
recting it” —(ib) 

Mr. VanstrTart, with his Lotteries and profits by the sale of spi- 
rits, is treated without mercy. 





“To connive at dissolute or desperate habits, because they may afford 
a temporary supply to an exhausted Treasury, willbe thought but a miser- 
able shift for any Minister as long as any sense of right and wrong is left 
among us. It has not even the merit of a sound state expedient ; for private 
vices, when traced through all their consequences, will never prove in 
the end to be public benefits ; and we believe no prodigal heir ever dis- 
posed of his expectations so improvidently as a Finance Minister, who, 
for any sum of money, virtually assigns the expectant virtue of his coun- 
try.” —p. 259. 

The Reviewer's political views, in a more general way, are equally 
popular and sensible, as we may gather and surmise from the following 
comment on the conduct of the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany ;— 


“ There can be no donbt that Tuscany, under his administration, en- 
joyed a degree of tranquillity and prosperity which will cause his name 
to be transmitted as the good Leopold, to distant generations. But (and 
now he by insinuation advises, and by example enforces his salatary 
advice) it was not to the changes effected by him in the penal code 
alone, that this happy state of things was owing. He, at the same time, 
essentially improved other branches of the law, the Executive Government, 
and commercial regulations.” —p. 235, 


One Ministerial man, who writes in this way, is a far more valua- 
ble friend to ministers, than a whole host of such as return addresses 
which they have, directly or indirectly, received for their siguatare, 


Curope Deaths. 


At Stanmore, on the 10th of April, Lady Carnotrne Fincn, young- 
est sister to the Earl of AYLesrorp. 





At his house, in Berner-street, the celebrated singer, James Bar- 
TLEMAN, Esq. in the 54th year of his age. 


Lately, at Sherston, Wilts, aged 103, Jacos TAYLon. 
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‘She Lopal Address. 





Reported in Verse for the Edification of Posterity, and that such 
praise-worthy Proceedings may not perish, “ carent quia Vate,” but 


** Live in description, and luck green in song.” —Pore, 


A meeting select, such as Ministers please, 

Was held at the sign of tne Rav ann the CueEEsE ; 
All choice aud picked were the men that were there, 
And Dr. Pruratity sat in the Chair, 


SIXANAtTe, an Aitorney, proposed the Address, 
Which Rate, the Colléctor (he couldn't do less, 
For his was the purest of loyalty reckon’d), 
Declar’d he was proud, and had reason, to second. 


’Twas “all Lombard-street to an egg-shell”’ till now, 
When symptoms appear’d of a sort a row; 
For nothing is perfect, whatever we do, 
As le Diable se méle, as they tell us, de tout: 
Up rose ‘mid this band, so pure, so exclusive, 
A man to amend—it was very intrusive! P 


“ What fellow is that?” cried the Chair, with a shout, 
*€ Some Radical, eh! Lend a hand—turn him out! 
No reforming for us— that is not the end meant, 
For we are all perfect, and need no Amendment !” 
The uproar increas’d, and, instead of a clearing, 
Prophane ones rush’d in, and call’d out for a hearing. 


“ T rise,” said John Bull, “‘ to oppose all your juggling, 
And protest ’gainst this dirty, contemptible smuggiing ; 
Not one of you here is, whate’er may be said, 

More loyal than I—tho’ you're all better paid! 
Our King is disgraced by euch flummery sinister, 
And sacrificed basely to prop up the Minister,” 


* Hear heer!” was the cry.—Dr. P. in a fame— 
(Christian zeal, I should say, for ’twas so I presume)— 
Burst forth like a Sybil with visage distorted, 

And taking the Bull by the horns, thus retorted :— 

“ What ! the Ministru tonch’d, of which I am a Member—~ 
The Church is in danger—my friends all remember ! 
SIXANATE, to your care, the Law I surrender, 

While the Gospel (I blush) has in me a defender: 

Such treason and blasphemy must not be berne, 

Tis fitting, my friends, that we quickly adjourn ; 

Our object we know—’ tis a loyal Address— 

What eise is requir’d?” cried Joun Bunt, ‘ Why redress!” 
“QO: shame!” said the Dr. “ O! infidel age, 

When Laymen with Bishops* in warfare engage ! 

How dare you complain, O! you infamous throng ! 

And of him too who never can do any wrong ?” 

* Not him, but his Ministers!” Jonn then exclaim’d ; 

What again,” cried the Dr. “ are Ministers blam’d? 

O! the Church! let’s away—and leaving this scorner, 
Retire, and do our snug job in a corner!” 


Here the chosen withdrew, and, with their small tribe, 
The Parson, Attorney, and Tax-man subscribe: 
And sure ’twas a web in true charity spun, 
For the right hand ne’er knew what the left hand had dene! 
As a left-handed act it must clearly be taken, 
For “‘ Cunntne is left-handed wisdom,” says Bacon! 





* The Bishop of Lonvon, by his declaration that “ the Kine could 
not only do no wrong, but that he could commit no folly,” has been 
deemed an accomplished Courtier, but what follows will prove that there 
is yet a tonch or two wanting to his perfection—not that it is by any 
means to be despaired of in such a promising pupil, whatever our des- 

eration may be with regard to his ever imitating the mere Churchman 
ike language of his brother Bishop, as set forth in this anecdote :— 


“On this occasion,” says Warnurton, Bishop of Gloucester, 
writing to Hurp, “ I will tell you what I sel in the drawing room, to a 
knot of Courtiers, in the old Kine’s time (Gro. IT.) One chanced to 
say he heard the King was not well. ‘ Hush,’ said Colonel Ropinson, 
‘it is not polite or decent to talk in this manner ; the King is always 
well and in health; yon are never to suppose that the diseases of his 
subjects ever approach his royal person.’ ‘I perceive then, Colonel,’ 


replied I, ‘there is some difference between your master and mine. Mine 
was subject to all human infirmities, sin excepted: yuurst s subject to 


none, sin excepted |” —Letters from alate eminent Prelate to one of 
his friends.—P. 318. 
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Tour in the Himalaya. 


—--—— 


Fourth Letter, describing the route to Bekhur by the Keoobrung 
Pass, stated inthe Mapat 18,448 feet above the surface of the sea :—Con- 
Serence with the Chinese on the Table Land on a sloping plain studded 
with Ammonites, at a height of 16,000 feet: —Their peremptory refusal to 
allow the Camp to proceed to the village, and the consequent retrogade of 
the Traveller, and crossing another chain of Snowy Summits at the same 
altitude as the Keoobrung : —Descended into the Valley of the Sutlej, where 
the heat was found to be oppressive, the Thermometer rising to 100° in a tent, 
while the preceding day at noon it is stood at 33°! Such is the extraor- 
dinary facility of modifying climate afforded by the mountains of 
‘imalaya. 
My last Letter to you was dated the 12th July, from Marung, 
a considerable village in the dell of the Sutlej, where I was de- 
tained a few days longer in collecting supplies and arranging for 
the trip to Bekhur. Murung, altho’ eight thousand five hundred 
feet (8,500) above the sea, enjoys a milder climate than we could 
expect from such an elevation. During the eight days I was en- 
camped there the Thermometer in the open air ranged from 58° 
to 82° the extremes, and the flies were unusually troublesome: 
Most part of the grain was cut, and the apricots were ripe and of 
delicious flower. On account of the high hills by which the vil- 
lage is environed, sunshine, even at this season (mid-summer), is 
limited to 9 or 10 hours, scarcely reaching us before 8 o'clock, and 
retiring to the heights by 5 P. M. I had not asingle clear day ; 
but alternate clouds, sky, and sunshine, and now and then some 
rain, which is always light in these regions. The Ruldung clus- 
ter (Kylas Peaks), twenty one thousand feet high (21,000), which 
occupy the area between the Buspa, Teedoong, and Sutlej, and 
are prolonged South Easterly towards Neilang and the Ganges 
(Janubbe), were, as usaal in clearer weather, involved in ciouds, 
and I did not get a sight of them. Being thus unavoidably de- 
layed, I had an opportunity of setting the Transit ; but the unfa- 
verable state of the weather prevented me making se many ob- 
servations as I wished: the few, however, were very satisfactory, 
and shewed that the Chronometer had been going weil. On the 16th, 
supplies for 10 days were collected, and I intended to have mov- 
ed my camp the following day; but hearing of a Lama, who was 
conversant in Hindoostanee, and could write the Tartar language, 
and under the expectation of being stopped by the Chinese at 
Bekhur, I thought it judicious to make use of his talents in com- 
municat ing to the Garpan, or Governor of Garoo, by letter, my 
wish to pass the frontier, and tender my respects to his authority, 
I sent for him, and on the 18th we conversed together upon the 
subject: he proved himself intelligent and completely fami- 
liar with three languages, viz. Hindee, Tartar, and Koonowuree ; he 
could also write the Nagree, Tankree, and the Tartar characters, 
Oome and Ochen, carve upon stone, and make wooden blocks 
for printing sacred sentences, He was acquainted with the cp:n- 
plaisance exacted by the Chinese ia their correspondence, and 
had been in the habit of writing to them on the part of the Bus- 
sahir Rajship, 
In the course of conversation, he told me significantly that 
H. and P. marred their hopes, by sending to Garoo so adverse a 
token of friendship asa sword. This being received as achallenge 
to fight, was returned ; and with it the sentiments of the Chinese 
so impressively designed on the hieroglyphical painting, which 
all’ at Soobathoo saw; and further, the material omission of a 
silk scarf to accompany the present, agreeably to the usage of 





the country, was a quite sufficient reason for not accepting it, ' 


had it been the finest specimen of British ingenuity. 


By the Lama’s advice I had three letters prepared: one 
to the Garpan of Garoo, another to the Zongpoon (*)of Choo- 
brung, and the third to the Chinese Officer of Murmok’h, the dis- 
trict covotaining Bekhur ; tlity were written upon Europe paper, 
and signified complimentary expressions, friendly intentions, my 





(*) This is evidently the same title as occurs in Turner, who makes 
it Soompoon, the commandant of the Castle at Tassusidan (any port or 
castle and keeper of warlike stores.) 
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hopes of an interview at Chubrung or Garoo, and of being per- 
mitted to visit the celebrated and sacred lake of Mansarowur. 
Each of the letters was folded in a khuttuk or silk scarf, with the 
upper cover Sealed all round. The khuttuks to the Garpan and 
Zongpoon cost 3 rupees each, and that to the Officer at Murmok’h 
8 annas: the two first personages were addressed Rimboche, which 
is one of their titles. (°) Some pyramids of sugar, a few almonds 
and dates in cloth bags, sealed and directed, accompanied the 
letters, agreeably to the established custom. They were ready on 
the 19th, and on the following day I marched to Nisung, distant 
83 miles. 

We halted at a small spring for refreshment, and it is 
the only one afforded by the arid rocks: in this weary encounter 
Nature seems to have made an extraordinary extertion to accom- 
date the traveller to her frowns, which menace him to the verge of 
the boundary of perpetual congelation. We had only come two 
miles, but we were already at a height of 11,350 feet. At this 
spot the juniper and gooseberries first appear, and the soil fed by 
the spring produces flowery verdure. From this, Murung had a 
depression of 25°, but the angle of ascent is often 20°. The few 
trees which vegetate on this inimical soil, are Deoodar and 
Newsa: they are ill grown, and shrink anddisappear 500 feet below 
this ; but a few birches, scarce deserving of the name, reach an 
absolute elevation of 12,000 feet. While I rested here the two 
Raldung (Kylas) Peaks burst through the clouds : one was rocky 
the other a vast dome of snow: their sides were wrapped in a 
dense line of cloud, and at their feet the richest vineyards flou- 
rished. Hence to the top of the ridge by the o)d line, the only road 
upon the hill face, the juniper and thyme were in bloom, and high- 
ly fragrant, At the erest, which is 13,000 teet above the sea, I 
found herds of yaks feeding, At this point the traveller is re- 
created by a more level and softer surface to tread apon, and is 
considerably relieved by the pleasure he derives in jooking down 
upon the abyss and the extent of his toils ; but he still ascends, 
more gently it is trac, yet under little diminution of tabor till he 
arrives at the greatest elevation of the road, which, you will recol- 
lect, was deterwined in 1818 at thirteen thousand seven hundred 
aud thirty nine feet (13,739) above the sea. The Barometer now 
shewing 18.291 temperature of the mercury 62°; and ofthe air 
56°; will give nearly the same as before. 

The rocks are all slate, inclining to the eastward at an angle 
of 30° or 40°: not a patch of snow lay within reach, or was visible 
near us: the line of snowbeds upon the mountains beyond the 
Sutlej (5 or 6 miles distant), had an elevation of 3° or 4°, In 
descending to Nisung, I met a flock ef goats and sheep laden with 
salt from Bekhur, tended by three Koonawurees, who said that the 
Chinese had assembled in force about 2 miles on the hither side 
of Bekhur, and had thoughts of advancing to Keoobrung Pass to 
meet me, 

The rocks near this are of dark blue slate, laminated, and 
easily worked for the inscription of the mystic sentences, “ Oom 
Mane Paeemee Oom.” Nisung is elevated above 10,000 feet from the 
sea, and im summer possesses an agreeable climate: the Thermo- 
meterat sunrise was 54°,and the maximum of the day 75°. The te- 
nants are Tartars, who are the slaves of superstition. Each house 
hasits Durchut, or pole and flag, on whichis neatly printed mystic 
words in different colors, each alternating with the other. A black 
yak’s tail is always fastened above the flag: cylinders, as before 
described, are frequently attached to the pole, and are construct- 
ed so as to revolve by the action of the wind,—a very convenient 
agency for mitigating the more rigorous exercise of manual de- 
votion. In the vicinity are many tumuli, consecrated to the 
Deotes, by sprigs of juniper, pieces of quartz, or rags, to which 
travellers add their offering. I remarked a custom here simi- 
lar to that of the Scotch farmers, who, on commencing harvest, 
plait some of the first cut stalks of corn, and fix it over the chim- 
ney piece till next harvest. The Tartars fasten 3 stalks of bar- 





(*) Here also we recognize the same character of people in places 
fourteen geographical degrees apart : Lama Rimbochay ; high Pontiff, 
Chief Priest. —Pangin Rimbochay, great Apostolic Master, the mitred pro- 
fessors of religion,—Gelang, Monks ; Anee, Nuns,—Turner, p, $25. 
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ley over the outside of the door, the ear hanging down: every $ 
Aoor in the village was thus ornamented. Several kinds of head- ! 
dresses are wocp here : the women are bare headed, the hair flowing 
loose about their shoulders: some of the men wear the common 
Bussahir cap (*); others caps similarly shaped, but of red blanket; 
a few have hats like our own, but with a narrower rim; they are of 
yellow cloth, fringed with red worsted thread, diverging in radii 
fom the crown, and hanging loose al! round: this last form of cap is 
very neat. (“) 


There is a considerable extent of cultivation surrounding 
the village: the crops are chiefly Barley, Phapur (Phani- 
cum Tartaricum), and QOoa, and have a promising appearance. 
The mountains in this vicinity are subject to the same law of 
formation, as those of other vallies in the Himalaya. On the 
Nisung side of the Tagla stream, which rises in the Passes to 
Tartary, or the North East exposure ofthe mountains, their faces 
are softer, gravelly, and nourish a thin scantling of Forest Pines, 
In the clefts and ravines the snow descends very low, being pre- 
cipitated from the steeper portions, and becomes eternal from its 
mass, Across the stream, and with a South West aspect, the moun- 
tains are rugged heyond conception, sterile, and horrid to 
view ; and when a person is approaching the frontier by this (the 
left) bank of the Sutlej, their appearance has a wonderful effect 
upon the untried adventurer. In the evening (20th July) two Ge- 
longs or Monks paid me a visit: they were clad in red blankets ; one 
wore a red peaked cap, the other a hat of English form, of a light- 
ish grey color, (*)and broad rim like a Quaker’s. They chanted ame- 
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, lancholy strain, and marked time with a tambourine adorned 


haman thigh bone pierced with two holes (‘).*******#* 
With the exception of the Gelongs I found nobody but 
old women and children, all the maJes having gone to Garoo 
for salt and wool. 


On the 21st of July, [made a journey of 6} miles to a resting 
place for travellers, named Oorcha. Three youths, from 12 to 
16 years old, accompanied me as guides: they had a hand- 
some prepossessing countenance of the Tartar feature. I 
had difficulty in explaining myself to them at the outset of 
the march, bat having copied a few words from my vocabulary 
into my route-book, and by the aid of an intelligent lad 
who anticipated my meaning, I was pretty successful. The road 
to-day offered no variety, neither was it of that description which 
interests by its difficulties. The narrow dell of a rapid stream was 
confined within ridges capped by eternal snow, but so precipitous 
that the field of vision was limited at afew thousand feet above 
us, Many Tumuli or Maes occurred, the inscriptions beautifully ex- 
ecuted. You know that there is always a path on each side of them, 
and the Tartars invariably pass them on their right hand: an ob- 
servance which as well as I remember Turner accounts for to pre- 
vent the words being traced backwards. This is certainly a mistake, 
since the writing is from left to right, the same as ours. Part of 
the road was level, and exhibited the usual scanty variety of the 
productions of the interior: the Thyme,a prickly bush called Kee- 
choo, the Pama or creeping janiper, and abundance of Shookpa or 
the species that grows to 20 feet high. The inclined stratification of 
the rocks formed a severe footing, and our shoes were frequently 
pierced by their sharp angles, particularly on the descent to the Pan- 
grung, a stream of some size, which we crossed by acrazy Sangho of 
two thin spars, the slates on them being rendered slippery by a rag- 
ing spray. Three quarters ofa mile farther we crossed theTagla,which 
at this seasonis a large body of water: the bridge of trees plank- 
ed over, afforded a firmer step than most of the kind. The stream 
was 38 feet broad, muddy, and highly agitated by masses of rock 
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(*) A description of this cap will be found iu Fraser's work. 

(*) A cap similar to this, but peaked like a trident, was certainlY 
observed amongst the Chinese at Shipkee in 18138; and this fugitive idea 
is farther strengthened by Mr. Moorcroft’s mention of the trident iu ad- 
dition to the Masonic Insignia. 

(*) Mr. Moorcroft, in speaking of the painted houses of Daba or 
Tintapooree, remarks their having a margin, of the color of Freuch grey. 

(") The context could not be made out, 
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projecting in its bed ; but the fall on this point of its course is con- 
siderably less than that of the Teedoong. Hence to camp was 2 miles 
of rude and heavy footing, our road frequently rising 300 feet, and 
skirting along the picked faces of the rocks, a furious stream below, 
and frail cliffs threatening us from above ; again descending and tar~ 
dily picking our steps upon a loose declivity washed by the river. 
A portion of the road was formed by sharp pointed slates, another 
on rubble like the lower stratum of a turnpike road. Inclined planes 
of rock where the foot had no security, and insulated fragments of a 
very ancient fall were to be climbed over ; and now and then we turn- 
ed by the dark avenues, which they formed in their fal: such was the 
general nature of the route for two days journey. Trees of every 
sort shrink from the arid air of Tartary, not on account of the ele- 
vation of the soil, for here we were mach below the limited forest 
belt. A few dwarf Deoodars appeared for the last time; but the 
birches still find a favorable climate, and even pass the frontier 
and thrive in groups on the Tartaric side. (©) The rocks here are 
frittering away by decay, the frost every successive year leaving 
them more naked. Soil is not formed here as upon the moistened 
sides of thé Himalaya ridge: scarcely a stream is derived from the 
body of the rock; and those fed by the snow are scantily supplied 
from the sammits of the moantains, where only it rests, although 
at enormous elevations. 2 


I reached Qorcha at 12h. 45m. P. M. but the baggage did not 
come up till past 3: the Barometer stood at 20.001, which is equal 
to eleven thousand (11,000) feet. It was generally cloudy, but at 
5 o'clock it cleared for a short time, and the Thermometer in the 
tent rose to 99°, while the temperature of the air was 794° 
a considerable heat for so great an elevation, But such is the 
nature of the Intra-Himalayan regions, while again the winter 
season is proportionably intense on account of the short dura- 
tion of sun-shine; so that the cause of the great solar reverbera- 
tion also produces the severe cold. 


On the 22d of July, the Thermometer at sun-rise being 56°, we 
proceeded to Rukor, a resting place fortravellers, distant 63 
miles—road 4s before, but less rade, and more dangerous. In some 
parts, where the stream bas formed a margin of soil and loose 
gravel, the footing is very insecure. The oaly considerable acces- 
sions which it derives before the dell contracts and separates, 
or, should we say, the only diminution it suffers,—is by the 
Kbutee Choo rising, on the Himalaya, South, and descending 
through a gap of some expanse, over which the stream scatters 
itself; and the angle of-descent being very great, it is ruffled 
into foam. Along its course, which is soon lost bebind the moun- 
tains, a lofty snowy peak rises into view: it is the only 
one yet observed on either side of the dell, In tracing with the 
eye the flexuous passages of these mountain streams, one feels an 
irresistible desire of following them to their hidden sources, and 
there to look upon the revolutions of matter unapproached by 
man, or living thing. Two miles anda quarter from Camp, we 
crossed the Tagla to its left bank, by a Sangho like the former, 37 
feet within the margin of the stream. The bottom of the 
valley is here about 12,000 feet above the sea: a little far- 
ther on, the dell is shut up, or rather is turned at a very 


¢ great angle towards the East, to the Table Land; and a fork 


named Rothingee, with a small supply of water, runs from the 
South West. By this ourroute lay, ascending remarkably 
steep, but only preserving our level with the stream, which frets ina 
narrow channel and leaps from rockto rock, We tracked its 
course scarcely a mile above its confluence with the Tagla, and 
we were already at an elevation of thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred feet (13,500); and on this Jevel we crossed it by a prodigious 
arch of snow, thickly covered with soil and stones, accumulat- 
ed by the decay of the impending cliffs; which are a most deject- 





(*) A clump of birches was observed upon the banks of a stream 
which ran East-Nerth-East to the Sntlej, or in the epposite direction 
of those from the Indian side, the Snowy chain being then ou my Sonth 
West, and the Table Land im front. The Barometer at Camp was 18.180, 
and at the apper limit of the birches close to it 18,080, answering to an 
elevation of about 14,000 feet. Have trees their not been able to push 


thier migrations beyond the crests of the mountaias, or is the aridity of 
the soil inimical to their growth? 
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ing spectacle to the cowering traveller, who beholds them from the 
inbound gulph as he stands upon the frozen vault. 


The ascent which brings us out of the abyss to the Pass, also 
named Rothingee, is one mile, at an angle from top to bottom of 
43°; but the actual inclination of the road was reduced by its 
windings to 30° or 36°. The sun was perpendicular to us, and, dart- 
ing fiercely upon the barren rocks, reverberated a glow quite op- 
pressive, 

The Barometer in the crest was 17.856, the temperature of 
the mercary 80° that of the air 634°, which indicates an alti- 
tude of 14,400 feet. From this spot I could trace the dell of the 
Rothingee in the direction of South, 20° East: it is of the same nature 
as all the others. The mountain face we ascended is a South West 
exposure, which we may now venture to assign as the cause of its 
steepness. The opposite (or left) bank is a verdant acclivity sloping 
gradually to the line of congelation; above which rise hoary 
summits of incfedible height and grandeur, with extensive vallies 
between them, loaded by prodigious bodies of undissolving snow. 
We descended butlittle from the Pass, one mile to Rukor. This is 
a green level spot, with a stone inclosure for the goatherds and 
their flocks, who frequent this route, The entire elevationis about 
14,000 feet, the Barometer varying from 18.155 to 18,220; neither 
is this Alpine Zone, which in Equatorial America only producesa 
thin vegetation of grass, abandoned to frost and bare rock; for we 
have here pasturage for cattle, beds of Pama, Juniper, Keechoo, and 
Tama: the latter is the prickly plant to which we gave the name 
of Tartaric furze in 1818. I had now an opportunity of seeing it 
in flower, and it exactly resembles that of the Whin, although the 
leaf is different. About 200 feet below this were a few Birches. 


The visible summits of the slope on which I hadmy Camp, I 
reckoned from 1,500 to 2,000 feet higher, and these had not a paich 
of snow. Across the Tagla the mountains are astonishingly abrupt, 
and spire into slender cliffs, decayed by age and crumbling into 
ruin, and soil, which occupies the more gentle declivities, and pro- 
duces large beds of Janiper and Furze. The line of peaks seem 
about 18,000 feet, and the snow only finds a rest near the crests, 
and then in stripes. Towards the head of the valley, in a north- 
easterly directionis seen a huge table mountain loaded with snow, 
having an elevation of 21°. To the West-South-West, along the 


course of the Rothingee, are to be seen pure whiie masses of $ 


vast height, which, when illuminated by the retiring sun, sparkled 
with the lustre of a Glaciere. 


It was 2h. 30m. P. M. when I reached camp, and at 3the Tran- 
sit arrived ; and it was immediately put up and gave me excellent 
observations for the time. I find thisis by far the best plan, and 
the only one, when you do not reach your ground till af- 
ternoon, in which case it requires the latitade to be ob- 
served to a very great degree of nicety to get the time to 
accord ; but with the Transit, operations are very simple. A 
pillar is erected in ten minutes, and the Transit is fixed 
within a few minutes of the meridian, levelled and ready for ob- 
serving half an hour after it arrives, By a short calculation, 
(for I have got tables which reduce the compatation at least two- 
thirds) if I get two proper stars, which one seldom fails to do in 
these serene regions, I can obtain the time and deviation of the 
telescope, and thence the variation of the needle. Doring my 
halt at Murung I had an excellent opportunity of comparing the 
‘ésalts of the Transit with those of equa! altitudes, and the great- 
est difference was only orce } of a second. I saw stars of the Sth 
magnitude very clearly in the middle of the day! 


On the 23rd of July.—the Thermometer at sun-rise was 404° 
This day’s journey brought as to Zongchen, a stage for tra- 
vellers with their flocks, with an inclosure for the cattle, 
distant 84 miles. The road was pretty favorable, but con- 
tinvally undolated, and forming very acute angles with the 
recesses of the mountains: it wearied by its flexures and 
jagged surface, yet did not fatigue us. Some birches of consi- 
derable size, wonderfal to record, were passed, on a tevel with the 
last camp, or 14,000 feet above the sca. At3} miles we came 
into the bed of the Tagla, and crossed it to the right bank -by a 
good Sangho of three spars; breadth 22 feet; and temperature of the 
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stream 43° ; the Barometer standing at 18.438, indicates an alti- 
tude of 13.700 feet; and the distance travelled from the last point 
of observation will give the average fall above 300 feet per mile. 
The road hence is in the contracted channel of the river, and is 
of the most rugged nature ; and in addition to the asperities des- 
cribed at the commencement of this route, we had slender bal- 
conies of the most difficult access, and leaning over the stream. 
We were confined on each side by horrid looking cliffs at an ele- 
vation of 60°, and never less, frequently perpendicular : in some 
places the view opened out, and sach a scene of chaos and sterile 
horror is beyond the limits of imagination to conceive, The snow 
itself, which would otherwise find a resting place at those lofty re- 
gions, is denied it here ; so sharp and ragged are the cliffs, and so 
naked and arid, that the heat of the sun stagnates in the clefts 
and carries its influence to the summits. The rocks were of 
many coloars and dipped to the East-South-East, at an angle of 30°: 
scarcely a shrub or plant is to be seen. Having travelled a mile and 
three quarters from the Sangho, we observed the stream passing 
under a large snow bed ; and a little higher up is another of im- 
mense size with tumuli of stones and earth, 50 or 60 feet high. 
Those accumulations are eterna), although the line of perpetual 
snow and that of congelation is greatly more elevated. Two miles 
farther on, over gravel and loose stones, fatiguing in the extreme, E 
met two Chinese with a flock of sheep and goats laden with 
salt on their way to Nisung. They were frank and well disposed ; 
and on my asking them if I would be permitted to reach Bek- 
hur, they laughed heartily and said, “Ch no,” making prohibitory 
signs at the same time. The latter part of the march was by the 
edge of the stream, which is shallow and slightly rnfled, and the 
banks are thick set forth with furze. This encampment is about 
14,700 feet, the Barometer shewing 17.640. 


The face of the country here suffers a sudden and remarkable 
change, to the amazement of the traveller, who is led by the state 
and complexion of nature in the H malaya ridge, crossed from the 
Indian side, to expect perpetual rigors, barrenness, and masses of 
ever-resting snow. About a mie b low ‘his, the peaked meuntains 
are limited, the valley expands, and the traveller finds himself 
surrounded by a more connected land, whose surface is regular- 
ly sloped and productive at vast heights: whole fields of loose gra- 
velly soil steeply inclined, are formed by the crumbling of the 
loftier regions. The Tagla, now pure as the snow from which 
it rises, bad a greater spread and was gently raffled by pebbles of 
many colours : the banks were of gravel and soils richly clothed 
in Tartaric Whins; and along the margin of the stream wasaslip of 
the greenest sward. The dell had an expanse of a bow-shot, from 
the limit of which the mountains rose in vast connected mases 
with a soft and swelling surface, and entered the region of perpe- 
taal snow at a height far beyond its equinoctial boundary. A-bead 
the dell was closed in by Table Land, just patched with snow. 
The sun shone bright, and gave an agreeable warmth and liveli- 
ness to every thing around: we gazed in amazement upon the 
scene, The rocks here are wholly limestone, ofa variety of hues, 
and crumbling away at its surface, form a fine soil: much of it is 
beaatifully marled, and close to Camgit is of blue, brown, pink, and 
many other shades, strangely aggregated, as if by the union ofa 
number of small pieces ; since you cannot get a fresh fracture of 
half an inch. In a North-East direction the mountains are gravelly 
and contain clay ; having a very little snow near their summits, 
which are fully 18,000 feet. 

To the South, across the Langoorge Choo, a stream flowing 
from South 35° East, nearly twice the size of the Tagla, which it 
joins ashort way below camp, the mountains are gravelly, and 
shew a fine vegetation. Notwithstanding the altitude of this spot, 
we had many flies; and in the evening the Tartar boys came ran- 
ning in haste to say thatthere were three large deer of the 
species called Nean quite close,and that with assistance they 
thought they could secure one of them. All my people, abont 65 
in number, went out, and were fortunate enough in forcing one 
to seek shelter in a narrow ravine, where they killed him with 
stones and sticks; the flesh was good, and tasted like that of the 
Ghocal, so abundant in the hilly belt towards India. 


In the Mountains, Avg. 1821, A TRAVELLER. 
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The Vintagers’ Feast. 





The Vintage is gather’d, 

The raddy sun now 

Sets bright as the grape 
That has bloom’d in his glow; 
O’er snowy Mount Blanc 

See the autumn-moon rest, 
Then haste, my Love, haste, 
To our Vintagers’ Feast. 


The merry-toned Tabor, 
The sprightly Guitar, 

And sweet Flageolet, 
Resound blythe from afar; 
The laugh of the Dancers, 
From labour releas’d, 
Tnvites us, my Love, 

To the Vintagers’ Feast. 


Beneath the old Elm Tree, 
Where runs the blue stream 
That sparkles and laughs 
In the mellow moon-beam, 
Our Vassals have met; 
Let their joy be increased, 
By thy presence, my Love, 
At their Vintagers’ Feast. 
BERNARD WYCLIFFE, 





Birmahs and Siamese, 





By the Aram, Captain Daniels, from Rangoon, we have re- 
ceived some articles of intelligence from that quarter, | All differ- 
ences between the Birmahs and Siamese, it is said, are settled; 
and there is no truth in the report circulated, that a Birmah 
squadron had been fitted out to intercept the Siamese vessels now 
in the Port of Calcutta. The Birmah forces pushed forward 
over the Martaban moantains to the extreme boundary of their 
own territories, but returned homewards without attempting any 
thing farther. 

An Embassy, it is also said, had arrived at Martaban ina 
Chinese Junk from Cochin China, soliciting the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the Birmahs in making war against the Siamese. Of the 
result of this Embassy we are not informed, but it is to be pre- 
sumed it will prove unsuccessful. 

The Pirate on theisland of Nancowry, with whose former pro- 
ceedings our readers have been already made acquainted, was 
reported to have left thatisland and taken to Teresa, another 
island a ljttle to the North of it, the Natives of Nancowry having 
expelled him from that place. 


ADministrati¢nus to states. 





Mr. Robert Robertson, late of Calcutta Mariner, deceased — Mr. 
Charles Robertson. 


Mr. Simon Phanoose Bagram, late of Calcutta, Merchant and 
Agent, deceased—Mr. George Phanoose Bagram. 


CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


BUY ¢ CALCUTTA. ) SELL 
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CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels [Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Oct. 3 Endeavour Ameri. M. Endicott Mocha Aug. 28 
3 Pallas British W. Cock Madras Sept. 25 
3 Philippa British J. Hodges junr. Rangoon Sept. 19 





The Sotoman Suan, Joun Snore, (Brig) Farner Barry, Fatuer 
Curreem, Faroe. Armony, and Hamer Box, arrived off Calcutta on 
Tuesday last, and the ANNA RoBertson, arrived at Cooly Bazar on the 
same day. 


Passengers, 


Passengers per Pallas.—Mr.H, Philp, Merchant, Captain Swans. 
ton, Bengal Native Infantry, Miss Janette. 
Passenger per Philippa.—Captain John Laird, Country Service. 





The Enpeavour left Mocha in company with the Honorable Com- 
pany’s Cruizer Antetore, Lieutenant Tanner, for Bombay. 

The Ortent was to leave Madras, on the 29ih ultimo, and the 
Cuartes Mites, in the course of a few days. 


Marriages. 
On the Ist instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend T. 
Spemeeems Jony Bacsuaw, Esq. Merchant, to Miss Evetina Lucy 
EALY. 
On the 2d instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend D. 
Corrie, Harry Ines Lez, Esq. to Miss Sopasa Frances HUTTEMAN, 


Births. 


At Trichinopoly, on the 11th of Angast, the Lady of Assistant Sure 
geon Ewart, 16th Light Infantry, of a Daughter. 


At Tellicherry, on the 31st of Augus', the Lady of M. Lewis, Esq, 


of a Daughter. 
Deaths. 


On the 8d instant, in Child bed, Nanoy, the Wife of Mr. V. Gon- 
SALVES, aged 20 years, 10 months and 3 days, sincerely regretted by her 
relations and friends. 

Ou the 29th ultimo, Mr. Rrcnarp MARRuoTT, aged 29 years. 

On the 22d ultimo, at his Indigo Factory, at Meergunge in Jessore, 
P. D’Auverene, Esq. an excellent and amiable young man. He fella 
sacrifice to a stroke of the sun, while a-Baffalow-shooting, and which 
brought on a severe bilious attack, that terminated his existence. 


At Allahabad, on the 21st ultimo, from the effects of teething, the 
infant Daughter of J. A.D. Watson, Esq. Assistant Surgeon Ist Bat- 
talion 18th Regiment of Native Infantry, aged 1 year, 2 months and 
6 days, 


At Sumbhulpoor, on the 21st ultimo, Assistant Surgeon James 
Jounston, doing duty withthe Ramghur Corps, most sincerely lamented 
by his brother Officers. 


At Purneah, on the 18th ultimo, shortly after giving birth to her 
first Child, Mrs. Carotine Boretitno, the Wife of Mr. Wirtram Bo- 
TELLHO, Superintendent of Durreeapoor Factory, aged 14 years, 1 month 
and § days, most sincerely regretted by a numerous circle of friends and 
relations, leaving her disconsolate Husband to lament her untimely fate. 

At Kedgeree, onthe 15th ultimo, Mr. Eowarp Taynor, late a 
Purser in the Honorable Company’s Bombay Marine. 

At Colaba, on the Ist ultimo, in the 63d year of his age, Mr. 
Francis Tomains, Farniture Manufacturer, highly esteemed and re- 
gretted by those who intimately knew him. 


At Bombay, on the $ist ef August, Mr. Joun SHarman, of the 
Honorable Company’s Marine, aged 19 years. 


At Bombay, on the 28th of August, Mary. Rostnia, daughtetg 


of Mr. Coaductor James Epwarps, of the Ordnance Department, 
aged 12 years and 9 months. 

Near Futtyghur, on the 29th of June, om his way to the River for 
the restoration of his health, Captain Exias Vivian DunsteRvILLs, of 
the 28th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. 


At Mocha,-on the 15th of August, Lieutenant Rosson, of the H, CG 
Marine, and British Resident at Mocha, 











